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ABSTRACT 

Described is the development of the Educational Based 
Appraisal System^ a model whereby educational diagnosticians and 
teachers in Collin County (Texas) could work together in developing 
effective individual educational prograas for exceptional children. 
Sections cover the following topics: statement of the problem^ 
conceptualizing a solution^ developing a practicum design (which 
includes referral; screening; data analysis; comprehensive individual 
assessment; involvement of an admission^ review^ and dismissal 
committee; dissemination of the written educational plan; and program 
evaluation) , ascertaining the required inputs^ executing a practicum^ 
evaluating results of the practicum^ suggesting further applications^ 
and following up. It is noted that the model proved to be a useful 
quality control mechanism- Appended are tables showing the 
effectiveness rating of special education supportive services in 
Collin County and effectiveness rating of educational plan forms, 
(SBH) 
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ABSTRACT 



^^hs purpcse of thi^ practlcu"^*/ was to dsvel^p an sdLicatlcnal based 
appraisal system that would ser\^e a modal to provide logical answers 
CO some of the demonstrated needs and nroblerns relative to student 
evaluaticn and placement in special aducation services. The model was 
designed and testeri^ and ensuing Investigatton proved it to be a useful 
quaitty^control mecfianism. Subsequent application of a refined form 
of the nnodel in 14 additicnal school districts in t976--77 may pro Ida 
valuable experience and insight to further the causa of ^''Pian A^* 
Special Education in the Texas public school system* 
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INTRODUCTION 

The problem dealt with in this practicum exercise concerned the need for 
a system whereby educational diagnosticians and teachers in CoUin County 
(Texas) could work together in developing effective individual educational 
programs for exceptvonal children* A solution to thts problem was offered 
through the development of a model entitled Educational Based Appraisal 
System* The communication vehicle for implementation of this model ?n 
ColUn County' s school districts snvs a manual for educational diagnostic* 
cians^ developed by the practlcum director to assist diagnosticians with 
supporting teachers in the development of useful educational plans through 
a uniform system Of appraisal^ placement^ and programming of eKceptional 
children served by tf^yse teachers, 

Thjie practlcum design (calied EBAS in this practicum report) was 
evolved during the summer of 1975^ and was tested in schools served by 
the, Collin County Special Education Cooperative program in tine first 
semester of the IQTS-'TS school year. Due to constraints imposed by the 
time line of this practicum exercise and ensuing report, some components 
written into the praclicuni project were not comipleted during the course 
of the school yearns first semester. However, the ESAS will be concluded 
at the end of the present semester (second term of the 1975-76 school year) 
and Its results will be studied in order that the practicum director might 
make needed refinements and additions to the project* These additions 



will hopefully assist other school personnel in carrying out the precepts 
of this practlcunn design in their districts in an independent manner. The 
practicum director expects to extend the EBAS model into 14 additional 
school districts during the 1976-77 school year, and if positive consequences 
occur during that expanded trial period, she then will approach a publisher 
concerning the promulgation of the EBAS model in its refined form at a 
future date* 

Tables and appendices which substantiate results of One practicum design 
are included in this practicum report^ as well as a blblioyraphy to which 
the reader may refer for confirmat'.on of the practicum director's study 
sources for this research* 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

A need has been dennonstrated for the developnnent of a unifornn technique 
whereby educational diagnosticians can effectively formulate educational 
plans derived fronn instructlonally relevant data, can consult with teachers 
and other personnel involved in a student's instructional progrann, and can 
monitor the effectiveness of a student's written educational plan* A great 
deal of confusion has arisen^ since the introduction in 1970 of a comprehensive 
program for Special Education (entitled ''Plan A") Into Texas' public schools, 
concerning the job role of an educational diagnostician and the methods which 
should be utilized to implement that role. 

In accordance with Texas Education Agency guidelines, most "Plan A" 
Special Education evaluation programs have three primary objectives , 
These are: 

U determination of a student's eligibility for Special 
Education services and appropriate instructional 
placement, 

S» development of an appropriate educational 
program for the student 

3. determination of the effectiveness of a handicapped 
student's educational program 

Information gained from carefully compiled research (Kaufman, Agard, 

Vlasak^ 1972) suggests that there are disparities eKisting between the 

intended processes which are the objectives of a diagnostician's appraisal 

process, and reported practices which appear to be operative. 
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Because of disparities in test data interpretation, many Special 
Education teachers do not put into practice reconnmendations set forth 
In students^ individual educational plans, A survey of 22 Special Educa-- 
tion resource teachers in Collin County revealed that the majority (17) 
of those teachers had not received any worthwhile prior training (in their 
college coursework) pertaining to the reading and interpretation of indi- 
vidual diagnostic data In addition to their studies of group testing tech"- 
nlqueSp Educational diagnosticians apparently have not been aware of 
teachers^ lack of expertise in this area^ because they have continued to 
couch their diagnostic findings in cllnlcal^type phrases and terms incom-- 
prehenslble to agr^eat many teachers* As a result of this lack of communi"" 
cationj most individual educational plans have been viewed by Special 
Education teachers as being of little value to them. Many Special 
Education classes have been turned Into "remedial" settings rather than 
''alternative" educational programs^ thus robbing the classes of their 
true Intent and rendering the appraisal of exceptional students worthless. 

This problem Is not confined to Collin County* A group of Black parents 
in Dallas^ Texas, filed suit during the fall of 1974 against Dallas I.S.D,, 
charging that their children were wrongfully placed In Special Education 
classes, in order to maintain racial segregation in the Dallas schools. 
According to those parents, the children were discriminated against In 
regard to their cultural differences, with the school district's disregarding 
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the fact that none of the children had proven mental or physical handicaps. 
Additional charges were brought regarding testing procedures used to place 
the students In Special Education classes* The parents claimed that indlvi^ 
dual tests (1*6. WISC-R^ Stanford Binet L-M^ Detroit Test of Learning 
Aptitude, Peabody Individual Achievement Test, Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test) used as criteria for placement are all culturally biased tests, and are 
therefore not smlld for use with students of minority origin. A similar suit 
was filed in 1974 in San Antonio, Texas, by a group of Me^lcan^Amerlcan 
parents against San Antonio I.S.D* Their suit charged that children who 
spoke Spanish as a primary language should not be placed in Special Educa^ 
tlon classes for language/learning disabled, but rather in bilingual education 
classes. The suit further contended that teachers made no attempt to teach 
the Mexican-American children on an individualized basis with deference 
to their cultural differences from the majority of children In their classes, 
but rather had failed the students on the basis of their being "slow to com- 
prehend** presented materials* The parents felt that school personnel did 
not coordinate efforts to provide students with a curriculum that would meet 
their particular needs* 

Special Education programs throughout the state of Texas were carefully 
scrutinized during the 1974=75 school year, and In July, 1975, the state's 
64th Ueglslature passed an amendment to Senate Bill 230 (the original 1968 
Special Education ruling which set into motion the state's present program 
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for exceptional children) ♦ This amendnnent stated that criteria for placement 
In Special Education classes would be more strict In nature, and that copies 
of all diagnostic appraisal and educational recommendations for students 
considered for special educational placement would be made available to both 
Special Education teachers and regular classroom teachers who came in 
contact with tinose students, and who were than eKpected to csirry out tinose 
recommendations # 

It is felt by Texas school administrators and Special Education personnel 
that this amendment was designed to eliminate from special educational 
settings those students who had been placed In those settings but did not 
actually qualify for them. Many students of low socio-^eoonomic or minority 
backgrounds have been sent to Special Education classes because of their 
lack of educational experiences rather than because of a physieal or mental 
handicap. Additionally, many regular classroom teachers have sent children 
with discipline problems into Special Education classes in order to rid them^ 
selves of disruptive factors in their classrooms. With the advent of Individual 
educational programs for each child placed in a special setting, and regular 
coordinating efforts by a Special Education supervisor to see that all personnel 
concerned with those children understand the information contained in those 
programs and Implement that information in their classrooms^ the "burden of 
proof' will be upon regular classroom teachers as well as SpQniaX Education 
teachers to provide an appropriate program of work and information for each 
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child provided special educational services* It is assumed that teachers will 
be more selective in their recommendations for children to go into Special 
Education classes^ since those teachers will now be required by law to gain 
a greater degree of expertise in the areas of test interpretation and will be 
obligated to implement individual programs in their classrooms for those 
students who receive such appraisals. 

' • StEidents who have been receiving Special Education services up until this 
time have probably benefitted from the fact that they have not been forced to 
compete with peers on a grade level in which they cannot function; however, 
because observation of Special Education classes and demographic data 
studies from the Texas Education Agency over a five-year period (i.e* Annual 
Special Education Statistical Report results) have indicated that many of 
these classes are either "remedial" (rather than alternative") or comprise 
de facto "babysitting" and/or segregatlonal settings, many students have not 
shown the academic progress one would expect from the materials^ appraisal, 
and consultative monies expended on them (each Special Education teacher 
unit annually receives $225 materials money, $125 allotment for appraisals, 
and $150 for consultative services from the Texas Education Agency^ each 
teacher serves 10^20 students)* 

With all of the aforementioned perplexities in mind, it is evident that a 
need exists to develop a strategy whereby educational diagnosticians can 
assist with prow :ng an appropriate, balanced instr jctional program for 
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each childj also, assuring communication, coordination, and ©ffectiveness 
of each child's Instructional program by providing appropriate Interfacing 
of regular classroom and Special Education services, responsibiiities, 
and roles, 

CONCEPTUALIZING A SOLUTION 

While the practicum director did not intend for this practicum design to 
be viewed as a total appraisal system within Itself, she emphasizes that it 
does in fact establish a device for attacking the identified problem of facil- 
itating planning, consultation, and monitoring « The practicum design^ 
hereafter to be referred to as Educational Based Appraisal System (EBAS), 
can be adapted by diagnosttcians to a variety of appraisal programs, and 
can be an integral component of any comprehensive evaluation system. The 
strategy^ presented in manual form, offers guidelines and suggested pro-* 
cedures applicable to referral, screening, and diagnosis* These suggsstlons 
gpe synonymous with the goal of this practicum exercise, which was to 
Improve educational prt ^ammlng for handicapped students throughi 

I , the use of evaluation procedures which are integrated 
with Instructional planning for individual students 

a* the systematic sharing of evaluation and Instructional 
information among all participants in a handicapped 
child's education program 

3, the coordination of evaluation services to assure more 
appropriate and timely assessment of pupil performance 
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4. the placement of emphaale on an evaluation attitude 
and approaGh which encouragas the taaoher to apply 
erlterla appropriate to a student's Inatructlonal program 

5. the provision for student and parental awareness of 
Instructional program goals and objectives 

The focus of this praoticum design was on developing a method for assisting 
educational diagnosticians with transforming diagnostic Information Into spe^ 
cific educational plans for individual students* It v\^s intended as a resource 
to diagnosticians in developing comprehensive appraisal programs^ in accord^ 
ance with the Te^as Education Agency's Bulletin Til, "Administrative Guide 
and Handbook for Special Education" (1973 edition)* 

DEVELOPING A PRACTICUM DESIGN 

Before the actajal practlcum design (EBAS) Is described^ the praoticum 
director feels It is necessltry to define for the reader the responsibility of an 
educational diagnostician and describe his/her relationship to the practlcum 
design. For purposes of this project j the diagnostician was to be the person 
having primary responsibility for conducting assessment of students referred 
for Special Education servieesp The diagnostic or assessment process as 
performed by a diagnostician was to be a prerequisite to the Implementation 
of tine practlcum design (EBAS) within a school* This diagnosis refers to the 
process of collecting information which would assist in tine educational 
Cbehavioral and/or instructional) management of a learner by indicating 
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appropriate Instructional action* Diagnostic Information was then intended 
to provide tiia baals for Idsntlflcatlon placement, and program formulation* 

In terms of Identification, this gathered diagnostic Informatton was to 
confirm the existence of an educational problem, and was to determine 
eligibility for apaclal programming or services. Related to placement, 
diagnostic Information was to assist In Identifying appropriate Instructional 
envlronmentCs) for a learner. Finally, in terms of program formulation. 
It was Intended to provide the basis for Instructional planning. 

The ftjnctlons performed by a diagnostician relative to tills practlcum 
design were to be twofold: 1) tine provision of data utlllTOd In the determl^ 
nation of a sfajdent*s eUglblUty for special services and placement, and 
2) the provision of Instructionally relevant Information required for program 
formulation. Since eligibility and placement decisions were assumed as 
ppei^^qyisites to the Implementation of the practlcum design (EBAS), the 
primary role of diagnosis for this strategy focused on input for program 
formulation* Inherent In the program design was tfie need for InstructlonaUy 
relevant Information upon which to base Instructional planning* Specifically, 
EBAS requires an Instructionally relevant diagnostic approach to assessment. 
It also requires a behavioral or ftjnctlonal analysis of a learner's level and 
style of learning as well as tine specification of the extent to which tinat 
learner does or does not possess the skills and abilities required for In- 
struction leading to mastery. 
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InstruottonaUy relevant diagnostic Information was to bm derlvad from a 
variety of sourcesi I) tsaohsr obaervation, 2) Informai tests, 3) formal 
tests , 4) diagnostic teaching, and 5) observation of testing behavior* 

In order to asstet dlagnostiolans with the implamentotlon of EBAS, tine 
practlcum director devised a "diagnostician's package"* This component of 
the practlcum contolned the following materials i 

I* copy of completed diagnostician's E^^S manual 

Zm diagnostic information worksheet form 

3. objective cluetera form 

4* summary evaluation report torm 

5« educational program plan form 

6* teacher Instructional plan form 

7* referral for re^evaluation fornrl 
Each of the above-mentioned forms and their ftjnctions Is described In detail 
in thB EB^S manual. 

The success of the entire project depended upon the role diagnosticians 
assumed In the Implementation of tine practlcum design * Because they were 
considered to be primary persons In the appraisal process, diagnosticians * 
were asked to formulate educational plans derived from instructlonally rel^ 
evmnt evaluation dato, consult wltin teachers and other personnel Involved In 
a student's Instructional program, and monitor the effectiveness of the stut^ 
dent's educational plan* Once EB^S was operational In participating school 
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dlstrlcta, the practicum director presumed that It would b#ooms an enduring 
nnajor resource to diagnosticians in carrying out these reaponalbiUtlss, 

The following outline briefly detaile the relationship of a diagnostician's 
responslbllltlea in an Qngoing appraiaal program and hls/h©r role relative 
to the praotlcum daslgni 

1 , Rsferrali Referral waa to Initiated when a pupil was 
perceived as having problems which might have Impeded 
his achievement and/or adjustment* Having identified a 
child with learning and/or behavioral problema^ the teacher 
then referred the atudent to his school's building screening 
committee* Since the focus of EBAS was on pupils' re^ 
calving Special Education services , the referral step 
represented the first action which might have resulted 

In a student's participation In the Instructlon/e^luatlon 
aspects of the practicum design. 

2, Screenlng i Screening consisted of generating and com^ 
piling all Immediately avmilable date on a referred child, 

3, ^ta Analysis and Alternatlvesi ^ta armlysis required 
tinat a designated oommlttee (usually conaiating of a 
building prlncipalj regular classroom teacherj Special 
Education teacherj educational diagnostician and/or any 
other peraon whose e^ert opinion might be required) 
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analyze and Interpret tine data available on referred 
students, and on the basis of the available data deter- 
mine appropriate ftjrther aetlvlty* 

4. Comprehensive Invtdldual Assesamenti Comprehenalve 
Individual assessment consisted of the observation, 
diagnosis^ and identification of Individual pupil aohleve-- 
mant and/or adjustment characteristics* This form of 
assessment included the following factors i IntslUgence, 
educational ftjncttoning, sQCialoglcal variables^ medical 
and health factors, and emotional and/or behavioral states* 
Although it v\^s intended to be implemented at the instruc- 
tional level, the practlcum design (EBAS) was dependent 
upon Individual assessment information as a basis for 
planning a child's instructional program, EBAS ftjrther 
insured a broad approaQh to assessment which focused on 
instructlonally relevant information. 

5. ARD Committee s The Admission, Review, and Dismissal 
Committee of a school is required by the Texas Education 
Agency to be composed of at least three members, repre- 
senting the areas of administration^ instruction, appraisal 
and/or Special Education. This step In tine appraisal process 
is mandatory prior to a student*© placement In Special Edu- 
cation services. In accordance with Texas' House Bill 1126 
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(Sea amendment to Senate Bill 230 mentionad in aeetlon 
entitled STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM) and also Sarmta 
Bill 980 (pertolnlng to StoJdant Right of Due Prooaasju TTila 
aommlttea oonslders available information for the purpose 
of determining tfie eliglblUty of students for original a^stgn^ 
mant^ continued enrollment, and termination of Spaolal 
Eduoatlon services* For the purposes of this practlcum 
exercise, 12 participating school districts were asked to 
furnish a building principal, a regular classroom teacher, 
and a Special Education teacher as contributing committee 
members* The five diagnosticians invQlved in ttie projact 
rotated among districts to serve on ARD Commltteesj and 
In special cases (Ua. a severely emotlomlly disturbed child 
or a student with an oppressive phystoal handicap), an out^ 
side consultant (psychologist, psychiatrist, physician) 
would be called In to offter suggestions for tiie amelio^ 
ration of symptoms which prevented tine child from profit- 
Ing In a Special Education Setting. At tills step In the 
appraisal process, following the determination of eligibility, 
a decision on a stodent's placement by his schooVs ARD 
committee Initiated EBAS relative to tirmt stodant. Con- 
tinuous information was prwided to Vhm ARD committee 
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from the diagnostician who served that achoolf related 
to the BffmQtis/mnmmm of thm ahlld^s Instructional program, 
6* Plgslmlnatlon i Dlsslmlnation is the provision for th© 
diapsrsal of a written educational plan to all personnel 
responsible for implamentetlon of a child' ^ instructional 
program* This may be ftjrther supported by conferences 
betyveen supportlv© and inefcjnjctional personnel • The 
translation of acounriulatad appraisal Infornnatlon Into an 
educational plan was aceonripllshed in this practlcum 
e.Mercise by utilizing the educational program plan and 
the teaoher^e instructional plan forms (aae EBAS manual ^ 
pp. lOl--10lQj 135), A child^s educational plan (using tfie 
two forms together) was developed jointly by a dlagnos-- 
tlcian and teac[ isr(s) involved in the handicapped child's 
instructional program during an initial planning oonfsrence. 

At that pointy the diagnostician's role relative to EBAS 
Involved providing leadarshlp in the devslopmaht of a child's 
educational plan through translation of appraisal data into 
instructional ly f^lesmnt information* In addition, the diag-- 
nostiolan collaborated with all others involved in working 
with a child (teachers, principal, school nutrmBs counselor, 
etc) in Identifylr^ instructional strategies, year--l©ng 
educational directions, and instructional goals and objectives. 
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Evaluationi A tentative evaluation component for EBAS 
consisted of (a) the ongoing prooess of determining the 
effectiveness of eaeh puplUs eduoatlonal plan, (b) the 
annual review of all Special Education placement deolslonSj 
and (e) thm periodic reassessment of each pupil* s eligibility* 
A systematic follow-up was to be instigated at intervals of 
no more Wian three months, with evaluation information 
being given at those times on the effectiveness of the plan* 
Because of the time constraints imposed upon the practtcum, 
certain factors of this component (I.e. annual review of all 
Special Education placement decisions) could not be exer^ 
cised within the time frame of September-February* However, 
after EB4S is operational within Collin County- s schools for 
an entire school year, all elemerits of tine practlcum design's 
evaluation component can be functional. 

One of the major rasponsibilities of diagnosticians 
involved with EBAS was to monitor the continuous effec^ 
tlveness of a learner*© instructional placement and educa^ 
tional program by conducting three^month assessments of 
that learner's performance, ^e content of the EBAS 
practlcum design provided a resource for fulfilling 
tills responslbiUty. 
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TABLE I 

Total psfsonnsl Involvsd with EBAS projsct in Collin County 





Nymbsr of 


Gradi Lsvsls Covsrsd 


Numbsr of 


Numbsr of Rsgular 


School Diitrict 


Sp, Ed, Students 


by Spi Ed, 


Sp, Ed, Tiachers 


Claiiroom TsiChirs 

■ - - - 


Allenl.S.D, 


56 


Mi 


3 


19 


AnniliS.D, 


26 


1-8 


I 


14 


Blus Rldgs R.HiS.D. 
Cslinal.S.D, 


18 
49 


l-o 
1-9 


1 


11 

18 


Community 1,5, D, 








1^ 
w 


Farmersvills I,SiD, 


52 


K-12 


3 


28 


Lovejoy C.S.D, 


U 


1-7 


1 

I 


10 


Mslissa RsSiD. 


20 


K-6 


I 


A 

8 


Princeton iiS.D, 


40 


K-8 


2 


13 


Prospir i.S.D, 


16 


K-6 


I 


11 


WiitmlnitePl.S.Di 


10 


1-5 


I 


5 


Wylii I.S.D, 


89 


K-12 


4 


33 


Totals 


406 


K-12 


S2 


0! 

194 
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The concept of periodic retrieval of summary evaluation 
information waa incorporated into the EBAS design, as well 
as a three^month assessment function. These summary assess^ 
ments allowed for consistent and periodic checks of a learner's 
progress directly related to his Instructional program* ^ta 
for a student^s summary assessment evolved from two sources--^^ 
the sequential cumulation of the teacher's instructional plan 
forms for that student^ and review/assessment of the objec- 
tive clusters forms pertaining to the student (samples of both 
forms can be found In the EB4S manual, pp* 136 and 211) 
which were Incorporated into the praatlcum design. Based 
upon what the student was taught and presumably learned, that 
student's cluster summary assessment represented a short-* 
form achievemant test constructed by his teachers . TTie 
accumulated information from these sources provided a 
basis for summary reports by educational diagnosticians, 
teachers^ and others Involved with the student. These 
reports were used as supplemental Information to assist 
personnel In reporting student progress^ in modifying 
a student's educational program and instruction, and in 
making recommendations regarding placement. The re- 
sults of this periodic summary assessment were reported 
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campuses. She also rolled on the services of tfie Region 10 Educational 
Ssrvlae Center In Richardson^ Texas, which serves all of the achool dls" 
trlcts In the ColUn County connpleK* 
The Time Factor 

Due to the limitations placed upon the praeticum exercise because of a 
fixed time constraint for the praeticum director (deadline of February, 1976), 
a time schedule was drawn up for the first semaster of the l975-*76 school 
year* Because of these constraints, some areas of the EBAS design (1*6* 
annual review of all Special Education placement decisions, a step intended 
to be taken at the end of each school year) could not be completed although 
they were written Into the EBAS manual * 

A schedule of personnel Involved in the praeticum design and time 
expended on the EBAS project followsi 

TABLE 2 



Time schedule for personnel Involved In EBAS project 



personnel 


individual clock hours 


combined clock hours 


I praeticum director 


600 


600 


5 ed, diagnosticians 


240 


1200 


22 Sp. Ed. teachers 


12 


264 


194 reg. classroom teachers 


14 


2716 


406 Sp. Ed, sfedents 




609 


TOTALS 628 




5389 
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on the surnmary evaluation report form (aea EB^S manual, 
pp. I50,l50a), This form providad a format for submitting 
pupil progress reports based on information derived from 
the teacher's Instructional plan and objective clusters forms. 

Information on each student participating in EBAS was 
retrieved by educational diagnosticians from others involved 
with the child; the diagnosticians were then responsible for 
bringing tiiis information before the ARD committee in that 
student's school and carrying out procedures and tasks, 
along with a Special Education supervisor, to assure coor^ 
dlnatlon and continuity by personnel working with a particular 
child. 

ASCERTAINING THE REQUIRED INPUTS 

Human Efforts 

Persons Included in the Implementation of EBAS within participating 
school districts in Collin County, Texas, were five educational diagnosticians 
employed by the Collin County Special Education Co-op, regular classroom 
teachers in the 12 school districts served by the Co-*op, and Special Education 
teachers within those same districts, A breakdown of those involved in tine 
EBAS project Is as follows^ 
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TABLE 3 



Personnel responding to a needs assessnnent 
of revised appraisal processes for Collin County 



Personnel 


No, of Questionnaires Sent 


No, of Responses 


% of Responses 


Ed. Diagnosticians 


e 


B 


100 


Sp, Ed. Teachers 


22 


20 


, 90 


Regular Classroom 
Teachers 


194 


128 


64 


TOTALS 


221 


151 


68 



A sampis of this qusstlonnalrs can be found In APPENDIX A of the 
practloum report. Fronn responses made to Interrogations In this 
questionnaire^ the praotlGum director could ascertain the attitudes of 
diagnosticians and teachers toward Special Edueatlon services in ColUn 
County schools. The expressed concerns were taken into account when 
the diagnostician's EBAS manual was developed. TABLE 4 shows the 
breakdown of responses to the pre^practicum questionnaire: 
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TABLE 4 



Risponias to qusstionnaira concirning nesded compatsnciss 
in spsciftc irsis of Special Education instruction 



AREA s 'NDER DISCUSSION 


POSITIVE REACTIONS 


NEGATIVE REACTIONS 


1 ■ ■■-B 

TOTAL 




(Need to 
Improve Skills) 


(^Higara i nis 
Extrsmily Important) 


[NO Nesu 1 0 
Imprsvs Skills) 


[Kegarfl I his tx- 
tremely Unimportant) 




1, Planning Effactiva Staff 
Development Programs 


92 


87 


59 


64 


151 


2, Counseling Sirvieis 


46 


60 


105 


91 


151 


3, Appraisal Personnel 


90 


118 


61 


33 


151 


4, InstruGtional Skills 


107 


124 


44 


27 


151 


5. Currieulum Devilopment 


86 


107 


65 


44 


151 


6. Supervisor/Consultant 
Ssrvices 


39 


57 


112 


94 


151 


7, Matsrials Sirvices 


79 


83 


72 


68 


151 



10 

0 
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This number of individuals is lower than originally estlnnated in the 
proposal for this practlcunn exercise, due to legislation passed by the Texas 
Legislators in August, 1975 (H^B, 1126) which froze funds and numbers of 
Special Education personnel to be hired in the state for the 1975-76 school 
year. The Collin County Co-op was originally eligible to increase its num- 
ber of Special Education teachers from 22 to 39, thus more evenly distrib- 
uting teacher loads by grade levels; however, the Co--op's program was 
forced to remain as it was in 1974--75, with some tsachers' covering a great 
number of grade levels within one classroom. For this reason, the practicum 
director and 'diagnosticians involved in the EBAS project found that it was 
decidedly more time^-comsuming and difficult for those teachers to parttc- 
ipate as effectively in certain parts of the project. More will be said about 
this problem in sections of the practicum report entitled EXECUTING THE 
PRACTICUM and EVALUATING RESULTS OF THE PRACTICUM, 
Facilities and Other Means 

The practicum director, who is a member of the supportive personnel 
of the Collin County Co--op, had access to the facilities of the central Co-op 
office and all students' files which are kept in that office, as did the educa^ 
tional diagnosticians connected with the enterprise. Because the greater 
part of the EBAS practicum design involved working directly In the schools 
with Special Education and regular classroom teachers, the practicum 
director had at her disposal 12 school districts witfi a total of 20 separate 
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The practicum design was developed during the summer of 1975^ and was 
introduced Into participating school districts of the Collin County Co-op in 
Septenriber, 1975* Although tine EBAS project was designed to be conducted 
over a period of an entire school year, for the sake of expediency it was 
piloted in a one^-senriester time frame. Were the design to have been imple-" 
mented for a complete school year, the aforementioned time schedule 
(TABLE 2) would have been approximately doubled. 

EXECUTING A PRACnCUM 

At the outset of this practicum exercise, tine practicum director sent to 
each regular classroom teacher. Special Education teacher, and educational 
diagnostician to be involved in tine developmsnt of the EBAS project a ques-- 
tlonnaire relating to their perceived competency requirements for their 
respective positions. From replies received pertaining to certain areas 
of concern, the practicum director could determine a needs assessment 
regarding the role of the educational diagnostician as it related to implemen- 
tation of programmed Instruction for exceptional children in the schools* 
Due tc a ruling by Texas* 64th Legislature in July, 1975, existing Special 
Education units over the state were not increased from the 1974^75 allocation 
therefore, the number of personnel participating in the EB^S project was 
smaller than that originally submitted in the practicum proposal* 

Persons participating in the pre^practicum questionnaire and their 
frequency of response were as followsi 
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As the EBAS manual was in the developmental stage. It became apparent 
to tinm practtcum director that ona of the most difficult processes of the 
practlcum design would be the evolvement of workable forms to be used in 
the functional aspect of Uie practicum exercise. Tine forms to be included 
in the manual had to be as brief and "to the point" as possible, yet com-^ 
pletely operable and comprehensive so as to cover all areas of need and 
meet stated-adapted criteria for Special Education, It was also imperative 
that all forms be coordinated to the effect of not contradicting one anottier. 
This stage of the practicum design required the better part of two months* 
effort. A detailed description and purpose of each of the forms developed 
for the EBAS project can be found in the EBAS diagnostician's manual * 

After the EBAS forms were completed^ the practicum director met with 
the director of the Collin County Co^op and its board of directors to obtain 
permission for Implementation of the practicum design within the Co-^op*s 
participating school districts* It was explained that the EBAS practicum 
design was intended to be a quality-control check to determine whether a 
child's educational needs were being met. Also, regular teachers as well 
as Special Education teachers and diagnosticians were to be Involved in 
writing specific educational plans that would hopefully change ti^e behaviors 
of exceptional children to make them more acceptable to those teachers. 
Permission was granted for the practicum design to be effected at the outset 
of the 1975-76 school yaarp with an introduction to the EB^S project being 
given to diagnosticians through a three-day workshop prior to that time. 
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In August of 1975, while in-service sessions for regular and Spacial 
Education teachers were being conducted in their respective school districts 
within Collin County, the five diagnosttclans who were to be involved in tine 
practicum exercise met with the practicum director for their workshop at 
the Region 10 Educational Service Center, which serves Collin County's 
school districts as well as 69 other districts in northeast Texas, Two days 
were spent in orientation and familiarizing the diagnosticians with t^ie EBAS 
format and with tine forms which were to be used In the practicum design. 
On the third day of the workshop, the pr tlcum director took with her to 
the Center five children, selected from Collin County schools' Spacial 
Education programs, to be used In an actual testing and programming sit- 
uation. This was done so that each of thm diagnosticians could apply ^e 
EBAS technique to a practical situation, and to determine whettier the 
diagnosticians would see EBAS as a feasible concept ttnat could be used In 
public school settings. (The testing component of the EBAS model took 
approximately iJS-^ 2 hours per child, depending upon the type and severity 
of the child's handicap. Diagnosticians were not briefed on the children 
in advance)* One diagnostician complained afterward t^cause the child 
assigned to her (a learning disabled student) took almost twice as long to 
complete the testing feature of the project as did a mentally retarded child 
assigned to another diagnostician. The practicum director explained that 
this disparity was to be expected in this case since the disabilities of the 
test group were already known (to the practicum director) and that most 
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menteUy retorded children normaUy did not perform as well on the test Items 
as did learning disabled children* However , depending upon the test setting, 
a child's emotional stote at ^e time of testing, and rapport with tine eKam^ 
Iner, certain children with different types of handicapping conditions might 
perform equally well or poorly on the different tests In the EBAS battery. 
All diagnosticians agreed that the practlcum project appeared to to a work'- 
able concept, with a format uniformity tinat could be applied In all ColUn 
County schools* being one of its strengths. Concern was eKpressed over 
teachers' being able and willing to use the EB^S forms, and that a great 
deal of the diagnosticians* time would be used in testing rather than in glv^ 
Ing Input for educational plans* The overall tone of the workshop was 
optimistic* 

When school started, all new referrals for Special Education classes 
In Collin County schools were deferred for ^e first three weeks. TTnis was 
accomplished with the cooperation of building principals and district super^ 
intendents in order that diagnosticians might have time to familiarize 
Special Education and regular classroom teachers with tine EB^S concept 
and their expected roles in the practlcum eKerclse. It was eKplained to 
teachers and administrators that all information pertaining to a ''Plan A'' 
student served through the EB^S project would need to be correlated In 
order to effectively draw up an appropriate program for that child. For 
that reason^ "EBAS teams" would be set up in each school, and would consist 
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of a diagnostician and all teachers involved with a child* (A diagnostician 
would serve on several "teams" within a school). 

When the EBAS teams were effected, they received referrals approved 
by the schools' ARD committees and proceeded to write master educational 
plans (see EBAS manual ^ pp.^ lOl-lOlc) for those students coming into Spe- 
cial Education for the first time. The teams also updated master educatloml 
plans for students already in "Plan A" classes. Some problems arose at 
this stage of the project^ because the question arose as to who (besides a 
psychologist or diagnostician) was able to ascertain which children were 
actually eligible for placement. Also, tinere was some question as to what 
type of specific educational plan could be written that would be helpful to 
both a regular classroom and Special Education teacher* 

It was agreed that the teachers involved in writing educational plans 
would not be evaluated on the basis of writing behavioral objectives. The 
practicum director felt that unrealistic goals would be written Into the plans^ 
and that the main tinrust of the EBAS project (continued student eligibility 
for "Plan A" as determined by student progress) would be mis-directed. 

The EBAS teams also wrote one teacher's Instructional plan, to assist 
teachers with learning to use that form (see EBAS manual, p* 135) and how 
to correlate it with the master educational plan for a child. Diagnosticians 
explained to teachers how to Integrate diagnostic information about a 
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student Into his Instructionat programming. The master educational plans 
used in the EBAS project were designed to be general educational goals for 
a child for a period of approximately three months. From those general 
educational plans^ the more specific Instructional plans were e^tracted^ 
and finally, from tine instructional plans a teacher was to evolve her daily 
lesson plans for each child* Utilization of a teacher's information about a 
child (daily progress , anecdotal notations, health information ^ etc*) was 
to be integrated into programming for that child, as was diagnostic infor-* 
mation. Diagnosticians also stressed to teachers the importence of sys^ 
tematic accumulation of materials and information ^at would assist tinem 
with the actual teaching process* This accumulation would serve as a 
quality control of their teaching. It was further emphasized that if a good 
profile chart of a child served by the E^S system could bm drawn up upon 
his initial entry into "Plan A", then the process of having to "start all over" 
every year with tfnat child could be eliminated and any teacher who came in 
contact with him in succeeding years could follow his sequential prograss. 

The time schedule for an EB^S team as it pertained to one student was 
set up as follows? the complete team (educational diagnostician and all 
teachers involved with a child approved for "Plan A" by his schooUs ARD 
committee) met and wrote an educational plan and an initial teacher-s 
instructional plan for that student. The team disassembled, and the teachers 
individually followed the educational and instructional plans for six weeks. 
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developing tJielr dally lesson plans from those two documents and updating 
their instructional plans every bA/o weeks. At the end of the six weeks, all 
teachers re-^assembled, witi^out the diagnostician, to compare input concern- 
ing the child and to agatn update the child's Instructional plans in order to 
best meet his educatlorail needs* TTnis vyas repeated at the end of the lOWi 
week, with all teachers once again presenting tinelr findings and looking at 
problems still occurring. At the end of the I2th week of the child's placement 
In "Plan A" Special Education, the entire EBA,S team re-assembled to eval^ 
uate the child's progress and to determine whether continued Special Education 
placement was to be necessary in order for tinat child to successfully function 
In a public school setting. This I2th week apprommately coincided with tine 
90--day review period for every "Plan A" student in TeKas that is stipulated 
by the Texas Education Agency in Its Bulletin 711 1 "Administrative Guide 
and Handbook for Special Education" (1973 edition). 

The practicum director found it necessary to start slowly and simply 
when implementing tills practicum exercise in school districts so as to 
avoid confusion and subsequent resentment among teachers. She found It 
necessary to defend the EBAS concept to Special Education teachers as 
well as regular classroom teacnarsj since most Special Education teachers 
in the Collin County Co^op had had unpleasant previous experiences with 
attempting to write educational plans for their students. However^ when 
those teachers found that the EB4S concept did not place diagnostic demands 
upon tinem, but ra^er a year-long directive with three-month cycles, they 
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were receptive to the system. If, in some cases ^ teachers felt they were 
unable to state year-long directives for certain students, the ARD committee 
In tinose students' schools were then to state the directives* The ARD 
committees were ultimately responsible for proving tinat children were 
actually eligible for continuing Special Education placement. In such cases, 
teachers could state three-"month goals as part of the ARD committee's 
year^long directives ^ thus updating and revising tf^e di recti ves. 

Because of time constraints placed upon the practicum director to finish 
this practicum report, only two elements of the esmluation component of 
the EBAS model were completed at the time of ti^ls writing. However, the 
reader can be assured tinat the entire EB^S project, including an annual 
review of all Special Education placement decisions for participant districts 
in 1975-^76^ will be carried out* 

EVALUATING RESULTS OF THE PR4CTICUM 

There were several meaningful results of this practicum eKercisei from 
which the practicum director plans to draw valuable Information when re- 
vising the EBAS manual and eKpandlng the concept to include additional 
resources* The most significant finding of this practicum project was that 
at the present time Texas schools which implement "Plan A" Special Educa-^ 
tlon practice that which amounts to a dual appraisal process. The first, and 
most commonly applied, type of student evaluation pertains to student place- 
ment and the determination of student eligibility for Special Education services 
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through data presented to an ARD committee. The second of appraisal ^ 

considered by most school personnel to be of lesser importance^ concerns 
veritable programmiing of students within classroQm settings. All resources 
(personnel, materials^ facilities) have been geared by the Texas Education 
Agency to the first type of appraisal* The practicum director found it ini-- 
tlally difficult to convince teachers that productive programming of students 
could be feasibly effected from existing test results, and that they (teachers) 
could develop the expertise to produce adequate Individualized program de^ 
signs for different type of students within the same classroom. 

After educational diagnosticians had worked with regular classroom 
teachers for approximately a month to assist them with implementation of 
the EBAS project, the diagnosticians reported that the majority of those 
teachers still could not apply teaching methods or adapt materials to fit the 
needs of individual students, based on diagnostic findings regarding those 
students* The teachers In question told the diagnosticians tiiey had not been 
prepared (at the university level) to recognize the symptoms of specific 
problems of studentsi thereforei they felt incapable of dealing with handle- 
capped children In their classrcoms. Also, Special Education teachers who 
had been oertifled prior to 1970 had received training in only one area of 
special educational teaching in order to qualify for their certification, and 
were accustomed to teaching children having one major handicapping condi- 
tion (i*e, a teacher certified to teach trainable mentally retarded children 
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would have been limited to teaching 6-8 students with I.Q.^s in the 
range). When "Plan A" Special Education introduced the resource classroonn 
concept into Texas' schools^ many special educators were ill-prepared for 
the conglomeration of students witin different handicapping conditions they 
were expected to receive and teach. Those teachers had been dependent 
upon an outside source (psychologist or regional Education Service Center) 
to give specific teaching suggestions for tfieir students, and were unaccus-* 
tomed to preparing complete educational programs for their students. Some 
previous attempts at writing students educational plans had immn undertaken 
by Collin County Co-op's special educators during the 1974--75 school year^ 
but there was no organized supervision of the undertaking and the overall 
result was unsatisfactory * Those teachers also felt they were not offering 
their students an environment conduslve to maximal learning , but seemed 
unable to offer a solution to that problem. ^Dth regular and Special Educa- 
tion teachers were oubA/ardly accepting of the EBAS concept; however, a 
great number of the teachers who participated in the practicum exercise 
appeared to be insecure in their roles of implementing the project within 
their respective schools. This Insecurity was possibly tine result of Inade-- 
quate orientation and preparation of the teachers on the part of the practicum 
director and diagnosticians who were involved with the practicum exercise. 

Diagnosticians participating in the EBAS project found that because 
Jneir time was filled with the testing of prospective "Plan A" students. 
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they were unable to spend a sufficient amount of tinne assisting teaehers with 
writing tineir students' educational plans. This was possible due. In addition 
to the aforennentioned circumstances, to the fact that because the EBAS pro- 
ject was a pilot program, teachers required more assistance than tiney would 
have, had they been experienced in using the EBAS process* Additionally, 
the diagnosticians* test data was found to be irrelaNmnt to many teachers' 
programming of students. This might have been due to one or both of two 
causes: I) teachers could not relate test data to programming, and/or 
2) diagnosticians' terminology was not comprehensible to teachers. Sev- 
eral teachers who participated in the project, as well as all of tine Involved 
diagnosticians, remarked thmt a shortage of diagnostic personnel presented 
a problem, with regard to consultative services , surrounding the preparation 
of educational plans and teacher instructional plans. Teachers felt the need 
to be guided In a more personal sense when seeking to Implement the EBAS 
concept in their classrooms* 

As It was mentioned In an earlier section of this practicum report 
(DEVELOPING A PRACTICUM DESIGN), referral of students for "Plan A" 
Comprehensive Special Education is a vital component of an on^going apprais^ 
al process. Particularly during tiie first few weeks of the EE^S project's 
being Introduced into schools, referral procedures for students were handled 
In various ways by th«. diagnosticians working within tinose schools. In many 
cases, referral Information was not adequate for processing by an ARD com-- 
mlttee* This problem made the practicum director aware that In spite of 
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uniform rsfe^ral forms which were used In each school j oHentatlon concerning 
the use of those forms was not extensive enough to ensure that the forms 
would be used uniformly* Certain sections of the forms (i.e. a child's past 
testing recordsi background Information on a child's classroom performance) 
were not emphasised in some of the schools as being Information which would 
be vital to the successful programming of a child, TTnis inconsistency in the 
completion of all necessary forms soon became an apparent weakness in the 
early stages of the project^ and so was corrected as the project progressed. 

Some teachers expressed frustration regarding Une evaluation of objec- 
tives they set forth for their students in educational plans and instructional 
plans. A question repeatedly heard wasj "Should there be different objec-^ 
tives for different students?" The major concern seemed to revolve around 
teachers' attitudes toward approaching tasks they were asked to perform 
(i*e, in their eyes, processes became more Important than planning^ con^ 
versely, the diagnosticians assisting the teachers stressed planning more 
than processes)* Since behavioral objectives were not an evaluative entity 
of tine EB^S concept^ teachers relied on the following constructs to assist 
with their objectives formation: (a) Intensi^ g which related to the amount 
of attention required for an Individual child and would determine correct 
grouping procedures^ (b) content ^ which pertained to subject matter and 
teaching strategies; and (c) locatior. ^ which related to the appropriateness 
of a child's surroundings for maximal learning benefits* 
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Regular* classroom teachers were more receptive to serving exeaptlonal 
children in thalr alasass within the EB^S Qoncspt than was anticipated by 
Special Education teachers* In a few cases. Special Education teachers 
who had been taachlng self-contained classes evidenced a possessive attitude 
toward their students, and were reluctant to recommend matnstreamlng 
Wnose children for a portion of the school day. The only concern expressed 
by several regular classroom teachers concerned the presence of exceptional 
children in their claasrooma when atandardlzed achievement teats were to be 
administered. Those teachers felt that the administrators in tineir particular 
school districts would not want th# expected lower acorea of exceptional atu— 
dents to be reflected In total clasa scores, as these scores might reflect 
upon the quality of education provided within those districts* (In some of 
ColUn County's participating school districts, achievement test scores are 
published, by grade level. In the local newspapers! also. In several diatricta, 
faculty members are rehired on the basis of their classes- performances on 
standardized tests). Since achievement tests will not be given in ColUn 
County's schoola until April, 1976, the practlcum director will have time 
to work out this problem with local administrators before that time comes. 
At the present time, tiie practlcum director feels that In order to maintain 
an equivalent amount of fairness to both regular and Special Education atu^ 
dents in regard to achievement testing, the Special Education students 
should be tested on an individual basis witin an Instrument such as the 
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Peabody Indtvidual Aeh lavement Taat, The tests would bm administered by 
the Ca-op*s dlagnoatlQianSs Whlla this procadure may saam to be unneces^ 
sarily time-consuming j the practleum director feels that more objective 
test scores can ba obtained In this manner rather than If the tests were 
admlnlstared by teachers who might ba tempted to "prompt" students* 
Then^ if administrators do not object to a comparison of how exceptional 
children fare In regular classroom settings to the performances of normal 
students J the eKCeptlonal children could also take Vhm regularly^schaduled 
achievement tests with tiiose classes and Vhm two scores could be compared* 
The attitudes that will be displayed by teachers and administrators to except* 
tlonal students' acceptonce In such a competitive situation will be an Inter^ 
astlng side result when the EBAS project is completed at the end of the 
school year. 

On a questionnaire sent by the practicum director to both regular classroom 
and Special Education teachers^ the teachers* reception to the EBAS project 
was requested* On a flve-^polnt scale ranging from "very effective" to 
"no response", the following reactions were obtainedi 
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Teacher^s Reaetiona to thm Effectis^nssi 
of the EBAS Project wlfritn thtlr Claisrooms 



KL NO. OF TEACHERS 
nCIPATING IN ANSWERING 
mONNAIRE 


VERY 
EFFECTIVE 


MODERATELY 
EFFECTIVE 


NOT VERY 
EFFECTIVE 


NOT AT ALL 
EFFECTIVE 


NO 

RESPONSE 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


NO. 


% 


NO, 


% 


151 


50 


33 


47 


31 


30 


20 


IB 


10 


9 


6 
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A second questionnaire, a sannple of which can be found in APPENDIK B, 
of tills practlcum report, asked teachers to rat© the effectiveness of the 
students- educational plan forms wltin which ttiey were parsonaUy InvQlv^dt 
The teachers' reactions to this questionnaire were as foUowss 
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TABLE 6 



Tsichsrs' Reictions to Effictlvinsas 
of Educatlonil Plin Forms, 



TOTAL NUMBER 
OF TB^CHERS 
PARTICIPATING 
IN ANSWERING 
QUESTIONf^IRE 


ED. PLAN WAS 
THOUGHT TO BE 
EFFECTIVE 
DEVICE 


ED PUN WAS 
NOT APPLI- 
CABLE TO 
STUDENT 
NEEDS 


TEACHER WAS INVOLVED 
IN DEVELOPING ED, PUN' 
FORMAT 


TEACHER RECEIVED 
ADEQUATE HELP FROM 
DIAGNOSTICIAN 




R,C. 




R.C. 


S.E. 


R,C, 


S,E. 


R,C, 


S.E, 




No. % 


No, % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No, % 


No. % 




29 30 


m 70 


n m 


13 40 


5 5 


10 31 


3 3 


8 24 



REGULAR CUSSROOM 96 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 33 
TOTAL 129 
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Th© practteum director has ascertained tfiat the ovarall tentative results 
of this practicum eKsrclaa has been poaltlve^ judging from changee In stu-- 
dent behaviors. A diagnostic/prescriptive match is difficult to amlni ttiara- 
fore. If EBAS Is to become a successful s^tam for Implemantatlon of Special 
Education In CoUln County^s schools and other school districts, there will 
need to be more concentration on teacher Instruction In the use of the E^AS 
model, and also a mora thorough orlantation will have to be developed so that 
all parsonnel Involved with this pTOject will become familiar wltJi Its different 
components and can use tiimm to more effectively program axcaptlonal chlldran 
to attain their maximal potential for learning* 

SUGGESTING FURTHER APPUCATIONS 

While the practicum director feels that this practicum exercise has been 
satisfactory to the extent ti^at tinm modal devel^ed for this project has proven 
to be workable In Collin County^s schools, there has bean a need demonstratad 
for reflnementa in the areas of orlentotlon and In providing specific guidelines 
for teachers to use whan working with the E^^S system. This will be espa-* 
dally important whan the practicum director will not ba present to personally 
direct the project within a school- When these Improvements ha\^ been devel- 
oped (see section of this report entitled FOLLOWING UP) to the satisfaction 
of the practicum director, she will take the project into other Texas school 
districts which particlpata in cooperative arrangements similar to that In the 
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aQhools in ColUn County, T>i© practlcum dlractor* haa eontactsd Dr. Mar*lmn 
T. Giles, noted author and educator In tha field of Special Education, and 
haa obtained permission to work wlUn Dr. Giles in the Implamantatlon of this 
project, in conjunction with other experimental programs which emphasize 
adaptive behavior tachnlquas, during the 1976--77 school year. Dr. Giles, 
using materials prepared by Dr. Jane Mercer from the University of 
Southern California at Riverside (Ca.), plans to concantrate on tha Im-^ 
provement of services to exceptional children In 14 smaller school districts 
In west Texas. (School districts in that area of Texas are small and rather 
Isolated, and so almost all districts with the exception of a few ara mambers 
of cooperative programs). Dr. Giles has agreed to Include the EBAS modal 
In her format in soma of the districts* Due to economic problems and also 
because of parent complaints similar to those mentioned In the section of 
this paper entltlad STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM^ the Texas Education 
Agancy Is currently teklng a close look at tine numbers of children sarvad in 
Special Education classes and is also scrutinizing the handicapping conditions 
of those students. It seams Imparative at this time that programs which are 
practical and can be understood and applied by personnel In schools of varying 
siEa, and which may or may not have resource consultants at their disposal, 
will be nacassary for the continued success of "Plan A" Special Education 
in Texas. If the Improved EBAS modal damonstratas a fljlflllmant of some 
of tine needs of aducators who work with exceptional children, and if those 
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eduoators can maatar the rsquirad taska and sxhlblt confldsnca about their 
rolaa In tins EBAS project, Vhrnn tha practlcum director will present the 
refined nriodel and accompanying atatistlcal svldence to appraisal parsonnel 
at the Texas Education Agancy with the request that It be Implemented in 
numerous other school districts throughout the state. Also, If the project 
does prove successful to the point of being Introduced to the state education 
agency, tiim practicum director will contact a publishing agency in order to 
obtain copyright power of the EB^S model so that the testing and programming 
procedures contained therein will not be altered, 

FOLUOWING UP 

In examining the results of this practlcum design, the practlcum director 
found that the weakest areas of the design appeared to be the orientation of 
personnel who were associated with the project, communication with teachers 
involved In the project concerning ttnelr roles and the tasks they ware ex^ 
pected to perform, and tine need for development of a time line for the sequen-* 
tlal progress of the EBAS project. 

If the EBAS model (practlcum design) Is to be successfully refined and 
expanded so that it can be carried Into school districts of different sizes 
and can be effectively Implemented In ttiose districts by local personnel 
(without frie personal oversight of tine practicum director), then clarified 
expansion of the three aforemantloned weaker components will be essential 
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t© the projeut'a advaneamant. Tha praetleum dlreetor will hava Gomplated, 
befora tha beginning of tha 1976-77 school year, fe/vo additional manuals 
partalnlng to Uie EBAS project. The first will ba entitled "Orientation 
Manual", and will be daalgnad for all parsonnel Involved In Innplementlng 
tine EB^S project within a school district* The primary ftjnetlon of tinls 
orlantatlon manual will be to furnlah an outline regarding the EBAS modal, 
which may provide valuable a^erlence and Insight to further the cause of 
Special Education, The orlentotlon manual will contain tha following 
elementsi 

I * an Introduction to EBAS j which will Include an overview of 
tiie EBAS model and an explanation of terminology used In 
that model 

2. explanation of the underlying concepta In EBAS j which 
will explain Its basic principles, will look at the rela*- 
tlonshlp between evaluation and Instruotlon, will give the 
advantages of an educational baaed appraisal system, and 
will Interpret tine intent of EBAS 

3. reasons for the Importance of appraising pupil performance j 
which will take Into account an aKamlnatlon of students' of cognH 
tlve and social behavior, will explain the use of evaluation data, 
and will look at evaluation as a basis of coordination and com— 

^ munlcatlon among staff members 
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4. eKamtnation of the basic faaturea of BBAS^ which wiU 
contain an overview of EB^S as an interface in the appraisal 
prooass, will Incorporate a dlacusaion of the appraisal process, 
and will enunnerate ttia major components of tha alemants of 
tha EBAS project 

5. definitions of EB^S roles j which will Include those of the 
EBAS team, ARD eommlttee, building principal, educa*^ 
tlonal diagnostician, Spficlal Education taacharj regular 
classroom teacher, student, and parents 

Q, aKpianatlon of the Implications of EBAS for the Improvement 
of Instruction J which will deduce the contributions of EEAS 
to the Improvement of Inetructloni and will eKamine the ImplH 
cations of EBAS In curriculum planning and program development 

7, survey of Vhm formative devalopment of EBAS , which will 

scrutinize the development, field tasting, and revision proce-- 
duras employed In EB^S, and will revlaw Implications for 
EB^S and In^-servlca training 

A teacher's manual, to be contained In a teachers package, similar to 
the "diagnostician's packaga" prepared in tha original practlcum design, 
will Include a specific description of a teacher's role relative to the EB^S 
model and an explanation of the resourcas essential for participation In the 
EBAS project Inside a school district. Within tine materials designed for 
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us© in the Educational &sed Appraisal System^ ths term "teacher" 
(to b# used in ths taachar^a packaga) will refer to any person having the 
responstblUty for planning andiprovidlng Instruction, This might apply 
to a regular classroonn teacher with an exceptional child In his/her roonn, 
for a Special Education teacher. Even though these teachsr(s) may assume 
smrying degrees of instructional responsibility within the EBAS models 
each may conceivably be accountable for soma aspects of the Instructional 
program. Not only can the areas of Instructional responsibility smry among 
teachers, but also the commitment each makes to EBAS* The practlcum 
director assumes that with Improved Informational resources available. 
Special Education teachers will make complete commitment to EBAS* Other 
teachers will have the choice of making a total commitment, gradually as-- 
sumlng Increasing responsibilities, or participating in a consulting capacity. 

The teacher's and diagnostician's manuals will contain some overlap in 
content, although they will be written for two different users. Diagnosticians 
might find the teacher's manual informativei conversely^ some aspects of 
the diagnostician's manual will be helpful to teachers* Through participa- 
tion on an EBAS team, teachers and diagnosticians can share Information 
from their manuals as specific topics occur. 

Tentative contents of the teacher's manual will be as followsi 
I) introduction to the "teacher's package", which will Include 
a description of tine manual Itself and a description of other 
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components of the package Cteacher's instructional plan, 
objective cluster fornns, and objective cluster summary 
check) 

2) description of a teacher^s role ^ which will give an account 
of the teacher's role as a member of an EBAS team, a 
description of the teacher's role In EBASj and a summary 
of the skills needed to participate in the EBAS model 

3) copy of a teacher- s instructional plan ^ with detailed state- 
ments about each of the areas within the teacher's instruc- 
tional plan 

4) information concerntng Instructional objectives ^ which will 
Include guidance about the use of Instructional objectives, 
a definition of an instructional objective, how to recognize 
instructional objectives, the writing of instructional ob^ 
jectlves, how to analyze and evaluate instructional objec- 
tives, and how to develop criterion measures 

5) description of pupil perPormance assessment , which will 
contain details of an informal assessment, a cluster pro- 
file similar to that in the diagnostician's manual, a 
summary assessment, and instructions for accessing 
incidental learning 

6) details of planning activities , including the selection of 
activities specific to Instructional objectives, selection 
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of activities approprtate to a student* s ability level, description 
of the activities, evaluation of the activities, and a copy of 
the activities section of a teacher's instructional plan 

7) infornnation concerning the selection of nriaterials j which will 
enunnerate methods of selecting materials specific to In- 
structional objectives, ways of developing materials specific 
to instructional objectives, procedures for determining the 
availability of materials, methods of evaluating materials, 
and a copy of the materials section of a teacher's Instructional 
plan 

8) examples of reinforcers , which will include Information 
concerning the pinpointing of target behaviors, selection of 
reinforcers, and evaluation of reinforcers 

9) information concerning the Involvement of others in the 
EBAS project , particularly students, parents, and 
other teachers 

The EBAS practicum design, with the aforementioned refinements, 
will represent one alternative or model among many which may provide 
answers in a logical way to some of the problems that have arisen ral-- 
ative to student evaluation and placement In Special Education services. 
While the practicum director Is not attempting to suggest that Educa^ 
tional Based Appraisal System is "the answer" wltfn regard to 
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processes^ procedures^ and materials, she does propose that EBAS does 
in fact seek to find answers to questions raised by the need to develop the 
appraisal process as a quality control nnechanism for: 

1. providing an appropriate^ balanced instructional program 
for each child, 

2. Assuring connnnunlcation, coordination^ and effectiveness of th© 
Instructional progrann by providing appropriate interfacing of 
regular and special educational services^ personnel^ respon- 
sibilities^ and roles* 
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ERIC 
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COMPETENCY 

Counseling Services Personnel 

Demonstrating a knowlidge of the charao 
terici of the exceptional child and the 
terminology used in describing those 
eharacteristics, 

Recognizing special needs of individual 
exceptional children, 

Serving on and making a meaningful 
contribution to a "Plan A" team. 

Demonstrating knowledge and applica- 
tion of the state guidelines for special 
education, as set forth in the Admini- 
strative Guide, Handbook for Special 
Education J Pulletin 711, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, as well as that policy set 
forth by the local education agency, 

Providing appropriate input into the 
total educational environment of the 
exceptional child. 

Demonstrating knowledge and accep- 
tance of the cultural and ethnic groups 
served by the counselor's individual 
school and to effectively communicate 
with students, parents, and community 
repressnted by various cultural back- 
I o ' i. 

ERIC 



CommuniJiLiaison Psrsonnal 
In Our Co-op . , . , . 




This Competency ■ (P 

Is i 1 f 1 i 


Diflnitely Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improvement 


Extremily Not 
Important Important Important 


(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 


(circle your answer) 

5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 




J 3 0 
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Community Liaison Pirsonnsl 
In Our Co-op 


This Compstincy 

Is i i i t i 




Definitsly Need 


Extrsmily Not 




Need to Im- No_ SklUa 


Important Important Important 




prove Skills Improvimint 




COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 


(circls your answer) 




1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


(Counseling Sirvices Personnel conttnued) 
7i Knowing individual school and state 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


requirennents for graduagion. 






8, Being able to use appropriati instrumints 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


for evaluating the effectiveness of the 






counselor's interaction with district 






personnel and the overall effectiveness 






of the counseling program within the 






local education agency, 






9. Employing effective human relations 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


skills, 






10, Recognizing the need for positive 
public relations efforts, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


lU Knowing the appropriate referral agencies 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


available within the local community, and 






developing a currsnt list of appropriate 
state and national referral sources. 






12, Working with all staff and patrons, 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


including parents, teachers and 






students. 
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COMPETENCY 

(Counstling Servicis Personnel continuid) 

13 , Demonstrating skill In communication 
with parents about individual special 
educational programs available to the 
child, creating a receptive climatej 
and iisttning iffictivaly to the parent 
as he identifies his own feelings and 
concirns for the child. 

14, Demonstrating an ability to interpret 
results of appraisal to parents and to 
discribe the educational programming 
and make suggestions for the home 
management of the child, 

15, Knowing school policies regarding testing 
information that can be given to the 
parents and knowing the new state law 
regarding open records policy and the 
new family code. 

16, Interpreting student needs and strengths 
to parints and school personnel in an 
understandable way, 

17, Demonstrating an ability to providi 
leadership skills in group dynamics, 
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Commgni^ Liaison Personnsl 
In Our Co-op 


This Competency 
Is 




Diflnltily Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Imiprovement 


Extremely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 
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COMPETENCY 

(Counsiling Services Personnsl continuid) 

18* Defining the special education counselors 
role tG students j teachers, and adminis- 
trators * 

19, Dmnonstrating an ability to assist stu= 
dents with realistic parsonalj social 
educational I and occupational planning, 

20. Dennonstrate an ability to administer and 
interprfit standardized test inforrnation 
geared to the specific disabilities of a 
child. 



CommuniPLiaison Personnsl 
In Our Co-op 


This Competency W 
Is < 1 ■ f • 


Definitely Need 
Need to Im* No Skills 
prove Skills Improviment 


Extrennely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answen) 
12 3 4 5 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 
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Appraisa^ersonnel 
In Our Co-op 


This Competttncy 

IE 1 • t i i 




Definitely Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
prove oKUis improviment 


Extramely Not 
Important Important Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circli your answer) 

^ n Q A s 

I e g 4 b 


(circli your answer) 

E 6 

5 3 0 


Appraisal Personnel 

I, Having a knowledge of the character^ 
istics of exceptional children and the 
terminology used in describing those 
characteristics , 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


2i Serving on and making a contnibution to a 
"Plan A" team, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


3i Demonstrating knowledge and application 
of the state guidelines for special edu- 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


cation as set forth in the Administrative 
£3uldi ' landbook for Spscial Eduoation, 
Bulletin 7U, Texas Education Agencyi 






4. Applyinq knowledqe reqardinq recent 
action at the national level on behalf 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


of exceptional chiidren, 






5, Serving as a consultant (providing 
direction) in the education of excep- 
tional childrin, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


6, Demonstrating knowledge of the cultural 
and ethnic groups served by his indi- 
dual school 1 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


7. Evaluating the effectiveness of hit inter* 







action with diitrict personnel* 
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Appraisamrsonnai 
In Our Co-op 




This Compitii 

Is i'i » i i 


icy 






Difinitsly Need 




Extrimsly 




Not 




Need to Im- No Sk 


ills 


Important I 


mportant 


Importint 




prove Skills Improviment 








COMPETENCY 


12 3 4 


5 


(circle your ar 
5 


iswir) 
3 


0 


( Appraisal Pirionnsl continued) 
8, Being objective in evaluating himself 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


and others 












9. Establishing an aura of trust and 
confidentiality, 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


10, Accepting new Ideas. 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


11. Understanding the need for complete 
appraisaL 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


12, RscognlElng the importance of keeping 
tsachers informed of appraisal results. 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


13. Communicating iffectively with students 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


and faculty. 












14, Understanding the importance of student 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


home snvironment, 












15. identifying factors outiide the student 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 


which affect school achiivsment and 
adjustmint, 












16, Demonstrating a broad knowledge of a 
wide array of testing Instruments, 


12 3 4 


5 


5 


3 


0 
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Appraiiiirersonnel 
In Our Co-op , , • • • 


This Compitincy 

Is f 1 1 1 f 






Deflnitily Nesd 
Nsed to Im- No Skills 
provs Skills Improviment 


Extremily 
Important 


Important 


Not 

Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circls your inswir) 
1 2 3 4 5 


(circle your inswer) 
5 3 


0 


(Appraisal Personnsl eontinuid) 










17. Dsmonitnating knowledgs of ippraisal 
instrumsnti ippropriats to the various 
typis of itudint iKCSptionility, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 


3 


0 


18. Evaluiting group tsst rsiults and 
effectively communicating risults to 

All 0%i ilpfa 1 1 HA 


1 2 3 4 6 


5 


3 


0 


all puDiicSi 

19, Having tiie ability to implemsnt a tasting 
program, 


1 2 3 4 5 


R 

Q 


<3 


0 


20. Serving at a consultent in selecting , 
administering, interpreting, and eval- 
uating tssti of academic aptitudes, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 


3 


0 


21, Administering and interpreting testing 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 


3 


0 


inscruminti appropriats to cne nniasure" 
mint of psychomotor skills. 










22. Having Wie skills requisite to systimatic 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 


3 


0 


havior in a \^riity of settings, 










23, Demonstrating knowledgi and avaluation 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 


3 


0 


regaroing spiCiai suucaiionai nieus ar isiiiy 

from informition processing briakdowns 











in studenti agsd 3 through 21, 



COMPETENCY 



(Appraisal Psrsonnsl continued) 

24, Using the devilopmental icals of educa- 
tioniUy relsNmnt knowlsdgi, skills, and 
attltudis and the implications for de- 
signing iducationil plans for the spscial 
iducation student, 

25, Using tfie principlis of tists and measure- 
ments reisvant to the assiismint of the 
iducation student, 

26, Designing and using information from 
informal or non-tast assessment that 
has education relfvanci. 

27, Demonstrating knowlidgi of liarning 
theory and thb principlas of human 
growth and development. 

28, Silecting and implimentlng alternate 
instructional stratigiis which may be 
used with the ipecial education student, 

29, Dimonstrating knowledge and application 
skill ngarding the dsvelopment of prs- 
vocational and vocational skills in stu- 
dents with occupationally limiting 
characteristica as provided for in the 
Cooperative School Program, 



iffers 



, ipraiiirrersonnil 
In Our Co-op MM* 



Difinitsly Nsid 
Need to Im- No^Skills 
prove Skills Improviment 



(circle your answer) 
12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



This Compitincy 

Is i ! t * ! 


Extnmily 

importint Importint 


Not 

Importint 


(circle your answer) 
5 8 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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AppralsSi 

In Our Co-op 


,rsonn§l 

i t i i i 






Definitsly 
Need to Im- 

provi Skills 


Need 
No Skills 
Improvemsnt 


COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 
1 2 4 


5 


(Appraisal Personnel continued) 








30, Knowing the spsciaUMd training op- 
portunities for handicippid itudints, 


1 S 


3 4 


5 


31, Demonstrating knowlidgi and svilu- 
ation skill regarding instructional 
materials and midla avallabli to spe- 
cial education. 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


32. Effectively Interpreting tests results to 
tiachars, 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


33, Using test results^ dlagnostlcially in pri- 
paratlon of Indlvldyaliied learning 
programs, 


1 2 


3 4 


5 


34, Writing written reports to the tiacher who 
will implement the iducatlonal plan. 




T A 

Q t 


5 


35, Using the pupil assessment data and 
formulating a written individualized 
educational plan, interprstlngj and 


I a 


3 4 


5 


teacher, 








39, Assisting teachers in utilizing appraisal 
data for the Improvemint of Instruction. 


1 2 


3 4 


5 



This Compitincy 

Is p f i i i 




Extrimely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 
5 8 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


6 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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V 


AppraiiiPsrsonnsl 
In Ojr Co-op . . , , , 


This Compitincy 

1 { i i f 






Definitely Nisd 
Nssd to Im- No Skllli 
prove Skills Improviment 


ixtrsmily 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 
12 3 4 5 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


(Appraisal Pirsonnil continusd) 








37, Conductlhg in-ssrvics training for 
tsachsri on utilization of appraisal 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


38 1 Asssssing intarpirsonal rtlationships 
within local ssttings. 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


39, Dsmonitrating knowlsdge of group 
dynamics. 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 


40, Dsmonstrating knowledge and 
application of local guidslinis for 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 


0 



special iducation. 



COMPETENCY 



Inatruction al Skills 

1, Rscognizing the characteristics common 
to ill excaptionalities including normal 
learning, bthavlori, 

2, Idintifying, siquincing, and imple- 
menting thi componsnts of each skill. 

3, Idtnti^ing dBsirable behavior for the 
Isarnsr and setting appropriate goals, 

4, Interpreting Information from the ipprais- 
al process to ditermine the strengths and 
weaknesi of tiie learner for an educa- 
tional plan based upon corrilation with 
resource personnel and developing teach- 
ing metiiods baied upon thi bist aspects 
of many approachis keyed to learnir 
needs. 

5, Evaluating the Influince of the learnir' s 
cultural, psychologicil, and physical 
invironment in school achievement and 
idjustment, 

6, Uiing knowledgi of the developmental se- 
quince in reading for evaluating reading 

Is In the learner, 



Instructional Personnel 
In Our Co*op 

Definitely Niid 
Need to Im- No Skllli 
prove Skills Improvement 



(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 6 



4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



19 3 4 5 



This Competeney 
Is 1 1 1 1 « 




Extremely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 




5 a 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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COMPETENCY 

(Instructional Skills contlnusd) 

7, Having knowledge of varioui nnsthods of 
tiaching individualizid riadlng and other 
languagi arti. 

8, Using knowledge of the devslopmintal se- 
quence In spelling for evaluating spslling 
skills in frii learner, 

9, Using knowledge of tha devilopmental ae- 
quence in handwriting for evaluating 
handwriting skills in the learns r. 

10, Having knowlidgs of various methods of 
teaching handwriting and written 
exprission, 

11, Using knowledge of the developmental si- 
quince in matheinatici for evaluating 
mathimatics skills in the learner, 

12, Using test interpretations in selecting 
methods for tiaQhing mathematics, 

13, Having knowlidgi of various mithods of 
teaching mathematics, 
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Initructional Personnel 
In Our Co-op • . . , , 


This Cempitiney ^ 

ii 1 1 f 1 i 


Diflnitily Nisd 
Neid to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improviment 


Ektrennely Not 
Important Important Important 


(circli your answer) 


(circle your answer) 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 ^ 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 6 


5 3 0 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 
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15, Demonstrating methods of de^/elopmg 
=^QCial skills, 



17, Exposure to methods of behavior 
moaificatiorii 

18. Having techniqugs and skills for 
individualizing insiructioni 



Instructional Pi 


jrsonnel 


In Our Co-op 


1 i ■ i » 


Definitely 


Nisd 


Need to Im- 


No Skills 


prove Skills 


Innprovement 



12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

I £ 3 4 5 

1 S 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



This Compstincy 



Is 

EKtrennely Not 

Important Important Important 

(circle your answer) 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 

5 3 0 



3 0 



8 



19, Acquiring and applying knowledge of 
the developmental saqusnce in sensory- 
motor' skills for evaluating mediation* 

20, Acquiring and applying mev' 'jds of teaching 
perceptual motor skills, 

21, Acquiring and applying methods of teaching 
using a multisensory approach. 

o 
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(Instructional Skills continued} 

14, Applying and evaluating knowledge of 
scope ^ sequence^ and methodology for 
developinn social perception and skills 
in childreni 



(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



18, Using test results in selecting methods 
for developing language and applying 
niethods of developing language. 





Instructionll Pirsonnii 
In Our Co-op 


1 ms uompitancy 

Is i 4 i i i 




Dsfinitely Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improvement 


Extrimely Not 
Important Important Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 


(circle your answer) 

5 3 0 


(Instructional Skills continued) 






22. Acquiring ant applying methods of teach- 
ing gross motor skills using a develop- 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


mental approach, 

23, Rscognizlng behavioral characteristics 
of the learner with sensory deficiencies 
in developing an educational plan witii the 
aid of supportive personnel. 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


24. Demonstrating methoas of r:aching t^ing 
to exceptional children by supportivi 
personnel . 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


25. Preparing the student and regular teacher 
for the regular classroom setting for 
mainstream ing students, 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


26. Using the fine arts as a medium to teach 
other subjects. 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


27, Recognising that career education is an 
important part of education for all 
excep' Qnal children. 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 


28, Helping the children to learn to use their 
free time productively both at home and 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 0 



at school , 
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COMPETENCY 

(Instructional Skills continued) 

29, Acquiring and applying knowledge of 
scope, sequence J and methodology for 
dBvsloping and evaiuating self-care 
skills. 

30. Working with parents of exceptional 
leafners in the carryover of self- 
care skills in the home environment. 



imNAGEMENT SKILLS 

I, Compiling and r^q jesting supplies, 
materials, and equipment needed for 
the academic year. 

g. Completing and submitting reports and 
educational plans as requested by 
Special Education Office. 

3* Devising a classroom schedule must 
Je all personnel. 



4. Preparing and operating multi-madia 
equipment for group and individual 
instruction, 



InstructiJR Psrsonnil 
In Our Co-op 



Definitely Need 
Nsid to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improviment 



(circle your answer) 

1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



I 2 3 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



This Competency W 

Is i i t i i 


Extremely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


' 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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COMPETENCY 

(Managiment Skills continued) 

5 , Rscommendlng refsrsnce books and 
periodicals related to educating ex- 
ceptional children that should be added 
to the library, 

6, Arranging the classroom layout to facilitate 
student performance based upon peraonnel 
suggestions before buying, 

7, Assembling a student file documenting 
personal habits, attitudes, and progress 
by way of standardized check list, 

8, Having an awareness of resource people 
and availability of services. 



9, Being aware of special education policies 
relating to legal problems which might 
arise. 

10, Familiarity of commonly useo medication 
and their effects, 

U, Knowled'ie of specific psychological , 
phyalol' cal illnesses and thalr 
applications, 

12, The ability to secure appropriate staff 
devslopment experiences for all personnel. 

o 

ERIC 




Instructllpl Personnel 
In Our Co-op 



Definitely Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
provi Skills Irnprovement 



(clrcls your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



This Compatsncy V 

i « P i f 


Extntmaly 

imporiani imporcanc 


Not 

irnporcanL 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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i 


Instructt™ 


Pirsonnel 




In Our Co-op , , , , . 




Definitely 


Need 




Need to Im- 


No Skills 




prove Skills 


Improvement 


COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 


SOCIAL SKILLS 






U Developing and accepting an accurate per^ 


1 2 


3 4 5 


ception of himself , 






2t Working affectively with building staff and 


1 2 


3 4 5 


professional collegues* 






3* Accepting children as peopbi with ideas to 




Q A R 
g ^ 0 


comniunicate, 






4, Setting realtsttc goals for hlmsBlf , 


1 i 


Q yj ^ 
d 4 □ 


5, Setting realistic goals for each student, 


I 2 


3 4 5 


6, Seeing the teaching role as requiring 


1 0 


^ A ^ 
g 4 J 


continuing education with financial help 






and/or other reward* 






7. Connnriunicating and involving effectively 




4. 


with parents^ teachers , and supervisors, 






B. Understanding that innovativenesaj crea- 


1 2 


3 4 5 


tivityj and flexibility are a matter of 






attitude and general outlook as well as 






ability* 






9, Realizing the impact of reward and punish- 


1 2 


3 4 5 


ment in motivation to achieve , 






10 1 Developing an awareness of non-verbal 


1 2 


3 4 5 


communication. 







This Competency 

Is • ■ i • 1 




1. 

Extremaly 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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• 



COMPETENCY 



EVALUATION SKILLS 

1 , Identifying and writing goals and 
behavioral objectives. 

2, Using feedback to modify an educational 
plan, 

3. Determining th.e 'earner' g performance 
through the use of rating scales. 

4. Determining the learner's performance 
through the use of questionnaires. 

5, Determining the learner's performance 
through tfie use of work samples , 

6, Determining the learner's performance 
through the use of informal tests. 

7. Determining the learner's performance 
through the use of observation checklists, 

8. Evaluating any test regarding its useful- 
ness in the classroom. 



Instructi Jl Personne 


1 


In Our Co-op 




Definitely Need 




Need to Im- No Sk 


Us 


prove Skills Improvement 


(circle your answer) 




I S 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 


12 3 4 


5 



This Competency ^ 
Is 


Extremely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


(circle your answer) 
5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 



0) 
01 
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Curriculum Personnel 
In Our Co-op 



COMPETENCY 
culum Supervisor/Consultant 



U Having knowledge of the characteristics 
of exceptional chilclren and the terminol- 
ogy used in describing those characteristics, 

2, Serving on and making a contribution to a 
"Plan A" and/or "Plan B" team. 

3, Demonstrating knowledge and application 
of local guidelines in relationship with 
the state guidelines for special education 
as set forth in the Administrative Guide 
Handbook for Special Education, Bullstin 
711, Texas Education Agency, 

4, Serving as a leader (providing direction) 
in the field of education for exceptional 

izens, 



5, Demonstrating knowledge of the cultural 
and ethnic groups served by his individual 
school district. 

6, Knowing individual school district and state 
requirements for graduation, 

7, Evaluating the effectiveness of his inter- 
action with district personnel. 



Definitely Need 
Need to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improvement 



(circle your answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 



3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



A. 



This Compstsncy 

Is 1 f i i i 




Extreme'.y 


Not 


Important Important 


Important 


(circle your answir) 




5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 


5 3 


0 
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CurrlculR Personnel 
In Our Co-op . , , 


This Compitincy 

Is i c • i i 








Definltsly Nsed 
Niid to Im- No Skills 
prove Skills Improviment 


Extremsly 

Important Important 


Mot 

imp 


ortant 


COMPETENCY 


(circle >^ur answer) 
1 2 3 4 5 


(circll your answir) 

5 3 




0 


(Curriculum Supervisor/Consultant continued) 










8, Assessing present curriculum(s) and de-^ 
veloplng a model or plan of action for re- 
solving curriculum oroblems and identify 
arias needing rivision, 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


9, Formulating curriculum priorities in 
relation to available financial resources, 


12 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


10. Assessing the sxtmt to which a curriculum 
project has been successful In accomplishing 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


Ur UgLU WUr r LWULUfil yUdlb ^VLUdrlLsU Lil 

actual classroom practices and procedures, 










U, Coordinating the development and pro- 
duction of local curriculum documents, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


I2i Advising and assisting administrators on 
the need for district involvement in 
research activltlis, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


13, Implementing varied evaluative techniques 
for assessing teacher effictlveness (e.g,, 
peer-evaluation, observational techniques j 
Silf-appraisal scales), 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 


14, Assiislng teacher performance in class- 
room manigement, 


1 2 3 4 5 


5 3 




0 
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Curriculum Personnel 
' Our Co-op 


Tnis Compitincy 

Is i f f i i 




IDferinitily Need 
Nssd to Im- No Ski" 
prove Skills Improv 


lis 

ement 


Extremely 

Important Important 


Not 

Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circle your answer) 

i d g ^ 


0 


fcircle your answer) 

b 0 


U 


(Curriculum Supervisor/Conaultant continuad) 










15. Assisting in the establishment or revision 
of a local risource materials center, 


12 3 4 


5 


5 3 


0 


16, Evaluating and selecting materials in 
accordanci with the financial resources 
of the school. 


12 3 4 


5 


5 3 


0 


17, Assessing the ability of teachers to 
eoia^f' anH ijse in^trLicHoiial mat"&rial4f 


12 3 4 


5 


5 3 


0 


18. Assisting teachers in using a diagnostic 
and prescriptive approach to a child's 
specific learning problem, 


] 0 ^ A 
[ d O ^ 


D 


5 0 


h 

y 


19. Demonstrating good taaching method- 


12 3 4 


5 


5 3 


0 


20, Helping teachers to assess and Improve 
classroom social and emotional climates 
to aid learning and interaction. 


] 0 ^ A 

\ d 0 *i 


□ 


0 0 


u 


21. Recommending tests approprlati to asssss- 
msnt of pupil performance in a given con- 
tent area. 


1 0 Q /I 
I £ g 4 


0 


^, Q 

□ 0 


A 

u 


22. Aiding tiachers in diveloping their own 
pupil evaluative techniquii, 


12 3 4 


5 


5 3 


0 



9erJc 
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f 


Curricul^Pe 

In Our Co-op , 


rsonnel 

P a P f 


This Compst 

Is 1 1 1 i i 


incy 


f 




Definitely 


Need 










Need to Im- 


No Skills 


Extremely 




Not 




, prove Skills 


Improvement 


Important 


Important 


Important 


COMPETENCY 


(circls your ans¥/er) 
12 3 4 5 


(circle your 
5 


answer) 
3 


0 


(Cuff iculum Supervisor/Consultant continued) 












23, Training teachers to translate their 


1 2 3 


4 5 


5 


3 


0 


observations of pupil behavior into 












meaningful instruction. 












24. Demonstrating tiachifig activities for 


1 2 3 


4 5 


5 


3 


0 


specific instructional objectives, 












25, Assisting teachers by developing a 


I 2 3 


4 5 


5 


3 


0 


SySL^Ffl I'yf Ifl s^f Lip If liny LTlsL 

will insure communicationj coopera- 












tion, evaluation, and use of feedback 












to modify goals. 












26, Training teachers in dirictlng thi 
work of classroom aidas f;r hslpers. 






5 


3 


0 


27. Organizing and conducting msitings for 


I 2 3 


4 5 


5 


3 


0 


deciston making (eyrriculunn nneetlngs, 
etc,), 












28 ; Obtaining support services for teachers 


1 a 3 


4 5 


5 


3 


0 


engaged in curriculuni devslopnnent 












activities (e.g., released tlmSj 













secretarial ssrviceS| resource mat- 
irialSj etc,), 

(0 
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EDUCATIONAL PUNS 


Chick typi of classrooni in which you teach; 








nnuQiriea cidfebrQum bSuing nomiDouna ^Btung 




(Title I) 



1. Do you feel that individual educational plans have assisted you with planning 
for the exceptional children taught in youn classroom? 



yis 



no 



2. Do you feel that the educational diagnostician assigned to your school offered 
adequate assistance with designing individual sducational plans for exceptional 
students in your classroom,? 



yes 



no 



3. Do you feel that test results were fully explained to you when you were 
preparing to write sducaHnnal plans for your exciptlonal students? 



yes 



no 



4i Wire appropriate materials and procedures for teai 
exciptional students in your classroom explaine' 
of thQie students' iducational plans? 



g the individual 
prior to the 



yes 



no 



5, Were you personally consultid when the formats for your students' 
individual lesson plans were being developed? 



yes 



no 



6. Do you presintly serve on an EBAS team? 

7, Do you feel that the educational plans written for your exceptional students 
will be helpful to ,you as a tsachir in serving those students' nieds? 



yes 
yes 



no 



no 



8, Do you feel that the individual lesion plans were written with each student's 
needs in mind? 



yes 



no 



0 



-ERIC 
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